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ABSTRACT 

A review of current federal programs related to child 
development is presented in the form of description and analysis of 
research in fiscal year 1971. Research and developmental plans for 
fiscal year 1973 are also described with recommendations for the 
future. Eleven federal early childhood research agencies supported 
700 projects in fiscal 1971 with over $88 million. Most of the 
agencies did most of their work in applied research. Agencies 
involved were National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development; National Institute of Mental Health; Maternal and Child 
Health Services; Community Services Administration; National Center 
for Educational Research and Development; Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped; Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education; Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development; Office of the Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation; and office of Economic Oppqrtunity. Chapter 
One is a survey of present knowledge and questions ccix:erning early 
childhood research and development. Chapter Two gives a description 
of research in fiscal 1971, giving areas and kinds of research. In 
the last part the funding, purposes, research areas and kinds of 
research for each agency are presented. Chapter Three describes 
research plans for fiscal year 1973. (DJ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Within recent ye^^’s, the Nation's approximately 25 million preschool- 
age children have become the focus of increasing attention and activity by 
the Federal government. Awareness is growing that the quality of the 
earliest years of America's children affects the future character of the 
Nation. Federal involvement in research and action prograns concerning 
young children has been expanding steadily as a result of this focus, and 
in some areas, such as compensatory education, it is extensive. 

The primary beneficiaries of most Federal programs have been the most 
disadvantaged children — the poor and the handicapped — those children 
whose special needs, until recently, have been most neglectei. As a result 
of Federally-sponsored research and action programs, some aspects of the 
health, education, and welfare of these and other children have improved 
appreciably. In other instances, the state of knowledge has been advanced 
to a degree that will enable action programs In the near tu:ure to biing 
productive changes. However, much work remains to be done — both tor these 
children, and for others, who also deserve a more healthful and enriching 
childhood. 

The enthusiasm of the Federal effort has not always bem matched by 
clarity of vision or effective implementation concerning the real needs cf 
all the Nation's children. Despite some efforts at informs coordination, 
most agencies, until recently, have worked essentially in isolation, with 
little seme of being part of a larger national effort. Given these limit- 
ations, what is noteworthy is not the inadequacies of Federal activities to 
date, but the amount of progress which has nonetheless sfeuraed from them. 
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With the establishment of the Office of Child Development, and the for- 
mation of the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Development, 
efforts are underway to strengthen Federal research and development activities 
related to early childhood. Through coordinated planning, and the development 
of explicit goals toward which agency activities will be directed. It should 
be possible to enhance each agency's capabilities while focusing the total 
Federal effort more effectively on the major research needs of the Nation. 

The overall goal Is to Improve the quality of. life of all children In our 
country, by. establishing the means to provide a fund of knowledge upon which 
such Improvements can be rationally based. 

This report, which results from participation by all the member agencies 
of the Interagency Panel, represents a first step toward the goal of formal 
Interagency cooperation and planning. It surveys present knowledge about 
early childhood research and development and poses significant questions In 
priority research areas Identified by the member agencies after year-long 
collaboration. It describes, as well, current efforts (using FY *71 as a base- 
line year), and planned efforts for FY *73 by those agencies in the areas 
Identified, and outlines future steps for the Interagency Panel.* The result 
of these first collaborative steps represents a significant new level of co- 
ordination and rational planning. Of even more Importance, the groundwork 
has been laid for further progress. Including the development of an elaborated 
Interagency research Information system and a refined procedure for coordi- 
nating Federal research efforts. 

* FY '72 plans were not yet complete enough, on the one hand, to use as a 
basis for analysis, nor were they still flexible enough, on the other 
hand, to permit the changes In research plans that might be made In 
accordance with the analysis of activities and needs presented In this 
report. Therefore, FY '71 activities are used as the base and FY '73 
projections for the analysis of future plans. 
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I. A Survey of Present Knowledge and Questions Concerning 
Early Childhood Research and Development 

The members of the Interagency Panel, during a year of meetings and 
deliberations, have brought together information about the ,tate of know- 
ledge concerning children, and have identified questions st.ll needing 
answers from research. The resulting survey has been organized into 
specific content areas along generally accepted classif icaf.ons. This 
survey now provides a basis for analyzing current and planned research of 
the participating egencles (see Chapters IT and III), and for identifying 
areas to which future plans will have to be addressed (see Chapters III 
and IV). 

Value Orientation 

Underlying the survey is a value orientation about certain general 
approaches to research in early childhood. These approaches are judged 
by the Panel members to be the most promising at this point in time foi 
yielding useful and meaningful research results. The approaches de- 
scribed below may be used separately or in combination: 

Research which benefits all children . Includes both widely applicable 
studies whose benefits may accrue to a broad spectrum of children — 
healthy, ill and handicapped, of aU backgrounds, abilities and classes ~ 
as well as more specifically targeted studies which, taken together, may 
benefit many kinds of children. 

Longitudinal research. These are studies which trace changes over months, 
weeks, and years, and show how events (whether "natural” or experimental 
interventions) during certain points in childhood affect characteristics 
seen later in childhood , or even later in life « 
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Holistically oriented research . J'hls llncludes two types of studies: 

a. Research on the "total chlld" -fhat Is, studies which emphasize the ef- 
fects of events and stimuli on the child seen as a whole person whose 
physical, social, emotional, and Intellectual development processes Inter- 
act; (as well as combinations of studies which together clarify the Inter- 
relations among these aspects of the child) . 

b. Research on the "total life space" of the child- that la, studies which, 

singly or In combination, examine the Influence of a range of Interacting 
environmental variables upon the developing child: elements In the Immediate 

physical and social environment (l.e. the family, the house and nel^borhood, 
peers, friends, and the school), as well as the Interacting cultural values 
and Institutions of the larger social milieu. 

Policy-related research . Includes studies vriilch provide an objective basis 
for social policy development, either by Identifying essential causal 
connections between social problems and the conditions underlying them, or 
by comparing and evaluating the relative merits of various Intervention pro- 
grams to discover which of several approaches provide the most effective 
solutions to a given problem. 

Studies to Improve the research process Itself * Three types of studies 
are Included: 

a. Goal-orlented research * Studies which are aimed at Identifying ap- 
propriate goals for child development, that Is, which sj>eclfy the kind of 
children and adults desired, and Indicate goals for early childhood research 
which have a functional relationship to the goals spelled out for children's 
development* One Important research goal Is to study the connections be- 
tween the characteristics of children, events during childhood, and adult 
outcomes* Such studies are essential If desirable adult characteristics 
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(whatever they may be ) are to be fostered during childhood. 

Methodological improvement ♦ Studies which provide new ways to measure 
child characteristics, program characteristics, and the changes over time 
in children, whether a result of natural influences or brought about by 
experimental interventions. 

c. Information conm unicatlon . ^d disse mi nation . Studies which suggest 
improved ways of disseminating the results of research to those who can 
benefit from them, both professionals and laymen, as well as studies which 
contribute to establishing more effective c ommuniration between basic and 
applied researchers 

,nr^3 qf Rr/*ear^h 

The survey of present ki'.owj.edge and questions concerning eaily 
childhood research and dex^elopment is arranged into the following, content 
areas: 



1. Child Development 



2. The Impact of the Primary Environment 
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3. The Impact nf Community and Broader Intervcot .i.on Ptograms 
These areas include information about what we. already know an wel l ac 
relevant questions to chart the future, course, of research. 'rh.i£ inior-* 
matlon and these pertinent questions provide the framework, for assessing 
in later chapters current and planned Federal r«b<-arrh affoits and fcr 
determining areas which need additional research. 

Child Developmen t 

While research on the developmental proce.'?<- is finally oriented toward 
considering the child as a total entity, i.nve«-tigation traditionally has 
been organized around three roair-r aspecrc child developmepr whi.-.h will 
be considered separately. They are the cognrMvo, sor ial-eiw?tional, and 



physical processes of development . 
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a. The Development of Cognitive Ability In Children . A primary question 
essential to understanding man's special capacity for logical and, creative 
thought and language concerns the origins of perceiving, thinking, and 
communicating In young children. /Ithough considerable research, both basic 
and applied, has been conducted In this area, many ccnq)lex problems remain 
to be considered. 

Of particular concern to practitioners and researchers Involved in 
education programs Is the question of how children come to generalize their 
knowledge and skills and apply them In new situations or in learning new 
skills. Related to this Is the question of environmental Influences which 
favor growth In such essential areas as the emergence of problem-solving 
ability, and Including the development of attentlonal capacity, memory, and 
flexible, creative styles of problem solving. 

The acquisition of symbol-using behavior, particularly linguistic 
ability, must be given far greater study: how do children learn and what 

are the factors that Inhibit or facilitate the full development of skills 
needed to produce and comprehend language, whether spoken or written? 

Individual differences In learning patterns and cognitive styles have 
received some attention but need to be more thoroughly studied, with greater 
stress given to developing a variety of educational approaches most ap- 
propriately matched to different styles. This is especially Important In 
developing curricula for special groups, such as gifted, retarded, bi- 
lingual, and poor children, and in recognizing individual variations within 
any given group. Some curricula which can enhance cognitive development 
have already been Identified; they must be developed, and field tested more 
fully, and Information on effective techniques disseminated more widely. 

Another area within the cognitive development realm needing additional 
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research concerns the '*hiology of learning,** that is, the physiological, 
biochemical, and genetic factors that underlie learning ability. Con- 
siderable progress in preventing and treating certain types of mental 
retardation has already been made through ba'sic research at this level, 
and the potential exists for enhancing the learning ability of **normal** 
Individuals as well. 

A related area concerns the pursuit of physiological indicators of 
essential cognitive processes such as perception, particularly in infants. 
By understanding better how infants respond to the world around them, new 
methods can be devised to provide development-enhancing stimulation during 
a period which provides the foundation for all subsequen. development. 

Although we have some highly developed theories of cognition, we need 
basic research to resolve discrepancies between or to realign theories of 
cognitive development (such as those of Jean Piaget or Jerome Bruner) and 
to make it possible to see how they integrate with theories of social -sind 
emotional development. 

b. The Social and Emotional Development of Children . This vital aspect 
of child development has received less attention than the cognitive area. 

We need to know far more about the factors that affect how intensely, to 
whom, and when children become attached to others and are influenced by 
them. The patters of attachment and dependency between infants and parents 
— both mothers and fathers — and their relation to later affective be- 
havior and socialization must be given greater study. Similarly, as the 
child grows and shifts from the family toward the peer group as a source 
of . attachment, it is essential to understand how peers (and older neighbor- 
hood **heroes**) Influence one another's behavior, and how their influence 
can be encouraged in constructive directions, especially in educational 
settings . 
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Another important area concerns studies that identify how children's 
imitation and play affect the formation of their social identities. A 
basic and essential question in this area of socio-emotional development 
concerns the way "prosocial" and "antisocial" behaviors develop. For ex- 
ample, what are the sources of aggressive behavior, and what do role models 
(whether parents, peers or television characters) play in encouraging it? 
Similarly, what is the natural development of children's moral and ethical 
behavior, and what is the process by which they shift from being egocentric 
to being relatively altruistic? How do children's value systems develop? 
Which techniques for behavior change are most effective in encouraging con- 
structive behavior, and what Improved techniques can be developed? 

Another very basic area of investigation concerns the way children's 
self-images develop, as well as their sense of confidence and self-worth 
and their capacity for self-regulation (i.e. , tolerating frustration and 
delaying gratification). These aspects of ego development underlie a child's 
ability to perform up to capacity, to grow as a person, and to master the 
diverse social and intellectual skills needed to function well in our society 
Two aspects of the development of individual Identity are particularly im- 
portant and often problem-ridden in contemporary society: the establishment 

of sexual identity and, particularly in the case of minority-group members, 
the establishment of racial or ethnic identity. More extensive research 
must be carried out to understand what it means to be a man or woman in our 
society, and to identify both biological and cultural factors affecting how 
children develop their sex -role behaviors. In a related vein, the meaning 
of being a black or Chicano child in America, and the factors enhancing or 
impairing development of pride in one's identity must be given greater study, 
as must the origins of racism and prejudice. Another essential area for 
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greater study is that of motivation* We need to understand what motivates 
people, especially young children, to use their fullest capacities, and 
must understand as well what Impedes motivation* 

As we become more aware of the value of early prevention, detection, 
and treatment of mental Illness, the need grows for more research on the 
origins of emotional disturbance in children, and for studies concerned 
with short-and long-term effects of established and experimental forms of 
therapy for children* The search for effective, short-term and relatively 
inexpensive forms of therapy should continue, and greater emphasis should 
be given to developing techniques of very early intervention, which may 
prevent emotional illness from developing* 

Children's Physical Development * Concerning the physical growth and 
development of children, several questions deserve intensified study, par- 
ticularly those related to prenatal and perinatal development* Since the 
stage for all subsequent development is set prenatally, it is essential to 
understand more fully how genetic and maternal-environmental events inter- 
act to affect normal and abnormal fetal development. Another critical 
problem area concerns the causes and prevention of premature birth and birth 
defects, phenomena often correlated both with infant mortality and retarded 
physical and mental development* Although many major causes of infant 
mortality and morbidity in the U*S* are and have been under investigation, 
our Nation still lags far behind most other advanced countries in overcoming 
these problems* The effects of maternal and child nutrition on pre- and 
postnatal development, as well as the preventive and therapeutic effects of 
nutritional supplementation deserve greater study. 

Multi-disciplinary research is recommended to combine information from 
various disciplines to help avoid aberrations in the biological foundations 
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of life. Also we need more long-term, broad-scale studies which trace 
normal and abnormal patterns of physical and physiological development 
among large populations of children over time. At present, knowledge 
about normal and abnormal physical development is frangmented and in- 
complete. In addition, although medical research concerns itself with 
investigating disease entities, there are few studies which show how 
childhood diseases and other temporary or permanently handicapping con- 
ditions affect, other than, physiologically, the children who have them. 

The Impact of the Primary Environment. 

The Physical Setting . We are Just beginning to realize that elements 
in the immediate environment in which a child grows up, in both its social 
and physical aspects, has subtle yet profound effects on all aspects of 
development. Yet most of the relevant environmental factors remain to be 
specified* Far more work is needed to identify the effect of urban, sub- 
urban or rural life on the very young child, for example, and to shew the 
differential results of growing up In such settings or of moving within or 
among them. It is particularly important to specify further how ghetto 
and slum living affects children’s physical and mental development. We need 
to look further into the effects of the man-made environment on all children 
and determine how the natural environment may be improved as an agent for 
healthy child development. 

The Family. The family is the primary source of intellectual stimula- 
tion, socialization, affection, nutrition, health care, and other essential 
ingredients for a young child’s growth and humanization. It warrants more 
study than it has received* Much more investigation is needed of the way 
family characteristics affect the child's total development. Although 
family pathology has been given some attention, we particularly need to know 
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more about those aspects of family functioning that contribute to healthy 
child development and adult achievement. For example, further studies of 
particularly competent styles of mothering, or studies of effective fathers 
need to be encouraged. We need more information on factors which can pro- 
mote more stable family life, including both strengthening the family 
structure that already exists, and providing new types of services such as 
"big brothers" for boys in female-headed households. The effect of socio- 
economic status, religion and cultural values as well as the marital ad- 
justment of father and mother need study. 

Of great current significance is study of the changing role of the 
family in United States society, as this affects developing children. As 
mothers tend increasingly to work, as the work-week shrinks for men and 
women, and as traditional sex roles and attitudes toward child-rearing and 
family life are being challenged and changed, new individual and insti- 
tutional responses are needed. At the basic research level, it is essential 
to understand the structure and functions of characteristic American family 
patterns, as well as alternative patterns (extended families, collective 
communes, kibbutzim) and their effects on child development. More anthro- 
pological studies providing cross-cultural comparisons are needed. At more 
applied levels, considerable study is needed of the actual and potential 
role of emerging social institutions which supplement the family's role 
(such as day care programs) and their effects on child development, 
c. The School . As the young child matures, the formal educational environ- 
ment of the school is added to the more informal influences of family and 
neighborhood. Studies should be expanded which delineate how teaching goals 
and methods, instructional curricula, and the attitudes and values of teachers 
toward their pupils affect the development of children. 
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It is Important that the information obtained from the variety of com- 
pensatory education programs be used not only to adapt educational practices 
to low-income children, but also to Identify those comnon features which 
may well be the hallmarks of any good educational program, l»e., Individu- 
alization and continuity of instruction, and specified goals and learning 
sequences. It is important to specify the condltons under which individu- 
alized instruction Is appropriate, and to recognize that for certain types 
of individuals, and certain kinds of Instruction, group teaching may be 
preferable. 

Research must continue to be carried out on school arrangements and 
on promising innovations in the educational process, such as open schools, 
which appear to encourage overall child growth and development. Educational 
programs for special groups (such as the handicapped, mentally retarded, 
and those needing compensatory education) need Improvement. A comprehensive 
investigation of the formal educational system must consider how special 
programs can best be coordinated with the general educational system, that 
is, at what point and for whom is It best to provide separate programs, and 
under what circumstances, and for whom, is it best to encourage integration, 
supplemented with special programs for special groups? 

d. Peers . From four or five years of age up through the middle to late 
teenage years, the peer rivals the parent or adult as a significant shaper 
of the child's behavior. For all children, the group's interests, values, 
and skills have a very larga impact on those of the individual. Peers be- 
come important as allies in rebellion ,'«gainst the demands of the adult 
world, as evaluators who give acceptance or rejection, as models for iden- 
tification, and as a reference group defining status and roles. Even in 
the preschool age child, peer behavior is imitated and peer approval defines 
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behaviors to be adopted or Ignored. Studies of factors affecting school 
performance indicate that here, especially, the role of the peer is sig- 
nificant — sometimes more important than school facilities or staff. 

More research is needed on the distinctive roles played by the peer 
group in Influencing the development and achievement of the young child. 
Further, we need to find out more about how peer Influences, both in social 
and educational situations, can be constructively directed to encourage 
desirable behavior patterns. Peer teaching and peer modeling, with children 
at various age levels and from various socio-economic groups, should be 
explored further. The effects of growing up and of being educated in homo- 
geneous peer groups (by age, religion, socio-economic status, ability, sex) 
should be compared with exposure to more heterogeneous types of peers. The 
effects of such backgrounds on the development of prejudice also deserve 
investigation. 

The Impact of Community and Broader Intervention Programs 

Within recent years, a number of social intervention programs have 
been developed, or are being developed with extensive Federal involvement, 
which have had an appreciable impact on the health and well-being of young 
children in our country. Some, such as compensaLory education, and many 
^v— ‘s of health care programs, are directed specifically at children; others, 
such as income maintenance and housing programs, are directed at improving 
family functions, with children as secoudary beneficiaries. Day care programs, 
originally conceived as a means to permit mothers with preschool children to 
return to work, are being viewed as intrinsically important for the children 
themselves. To make these programs as effective as possible for child de- 
velopment, several types of research are needed, ranging from basic studies 
through long-range evaluations. Ideally, there should be a systematic 
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progression from limited, exploratory pilot studies based on clear basic 
research results, through development, demonstration and evaluation, before 
any widespread large-scale programs are ever launched. In fact, action 
often precedes the acquisition of basic information, and some widespread 
programs are initiated before sufficient research or evaluative data are 
collected. In some Instances, where programs have long been underway, 
questions are now being asked that ideally should have been posed much 
earlier. (In others, the questions became apparent after launching.) Where 
other programs are still in the early planning phase, it is urgently sug- 
gested that systematic development be encouraged. This is particularly true 
of day care programs, where we are still at a point where this large-scale 
social intervention, using available research data, can be designed with the 
best Interests of children in mind. A number of current and planned social 
programs which affect children are presented here, with special attention 
to research aspects and possibilities. 

a. Child Advocacy Programs . Children in our country are legally protected, 
yet politically powerless. Given their special social status, as a group 
they have no single spokesman, no permanent representatives, no lobby, and 
no voice in the local and national decisions and programs that profoundly 
affect their lives. Recognizing the need for coninunity-based action-oriented 
organizations to represent the best Interests of all children and help bring 
about coordinated programs of child services for those who need them, the 
Joint Conmission on Mental Health of Children recommended in 1969 that Federal 
funding be provided to establish a child advocacy system at every level of 
society. A similar recommendation was made by the 1970 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. These recommendations have resulted in the 
initiation of pioneering child advocacy demonstration programs in six 



communities across the country, under the collaborative sponsorship of 
the Office of Education and the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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These programs represent a first step toward answering many of the 
basic questions concerning the establishment and maintenance of child 
advocacy mechanisms in a variety of settings. Nonetheless, many research 
questions remain. For example, how can a child advocacy system best be 
developed, both locally and nationally, which meets the basic needs of 
children, insures coordinated preventive and remedial services, and pre- 
vents gaps in services? Wiich models are most effective for which types 
of communities: "in-house," "adversary," "ombudsman," or others? What 

types of new services should be provided? What new professional, para- 
professional, and laymen roles need to be developed, and how can training 
needs best be achieved? These are but a few of the many questions that 
must be asked and answered in this new and vital area. The evaluation of 
field studies must be included from the very beginning, so that many of 
these essential policy-related questions can be answered as soon and as 
effectively as possible. 

Qiild C are and Preschool Education Programs . The goal of providing co- 
ordinated services for the health, educational and socio-emotional well- 
being of all children is still a distant one. Yet there have been numerous 
experimental Federally-sponsored programs which at least point to some of 
the major components which should be included in any comprehensive system 
of child care. Some of these programs are discussed below, from the per- 
spective of research recommended, to make them more effective. In addition, 
some essential areas for intervention not yet being studied, or studied only 
minimally, are examined. 

As a_general research issue concerning the child care system in our 
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country, it is essential that research attention be given to describing 
and evaluating the major child care services as they presently exist, both 
public and private, at local and national levels. Such a survey should 
examine stated standards for child care facilities, as well as actual 
practices. From such a baseline. Improvements In the system can then be 
realistically suggested and Implemented. 

Day Care . One Important social Intervention program, still largely 
In the planning stage, Is the establishment of day care facilities through- 
out the country for the children of working mothers. In view of the great 
national Interest in day care services for preschool children, it is impera- 
tive that special Immediate research attention be given to day care and its 
potential effects on children and their families. At present, very little 
is known about the Impact of day care experiences on child development. 

The potential strengths and dangers of day care programs need to be 
explored systematically. Research is urgently needed to determine how 
various amounts of separation from home affect children of different ages. 
Other Issues for study focus on how to select the children most likely to 
benefit from such programs, on determining the long-range advantages and 
disadvantages to children and families of various combinations of group day 
care with home care, and on the long-term effects of attending an ethno- 
centered vs. an ethnically mixed day care center or nursery. Questions 
concerning the organization and operation of such programs include: How 

should recruitment and training be conducted for care-givers who will staff 
day care centers? What health care arrangements are feasible? What steps 
are needed to Integrate medical and psychiatric services, as well as edu- 
cational and nutritional services Into day care programs? How, and to what 
degree, should parents be involved In the planning and operation of day care 
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centers? What are some effectively balanced progi^ams of activities and 
experiences for children of different ages in day care and preprimary 
educational settings? What are the long-term effects of various program 
characteristics on the total development of participating children and 
their families? 

Investigation of such questions, many of which have clear policy im- 
plications, might suggest the best design for day care centers to encourage 
their function as positive cat.' ’ysts for child development, rather than as 
parking lots for children. The possible social gains to come out of day 
care for children of all backgrounds can be reaped only after potential 
benefits and dangers are understood and accounted for through appropriate 
studies. 

Health Care . Our country is rich in medical and health resources — 
both preventive and remedial — for adults and children alike. There exist 
a vast array of health services and programs specifically for children. 
Including day care and school health services, maternal and child health 
programs, as well as programs for the handicapped and mentally retarded. 

Yet many families, especially the poor, do not receive the benefits of 
current services and knowledge. We must begin to "pull together the fantas- 
tically competent medical resources of the United States into meaningful 
comprehensive services to young children and their families" (as noted in 
the recently released volume Day Care; Resources for Decisions . Editor, E. 
Grotberg) . 

Support should be given for comparative evaluations of the effects of 
health care services on maternal and child health at all socio-economic 
levels. Experiments in alternate innovative methods of delivering health 
and nutritional services must be expanded, and evaluations in terms of 
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long-*range costs and benefits need to be carried out. The health service 
system for children should Include experimental educational programs for 
parents concerning accident and Illness prevention, nutrition, family 
planning, and available health resources as well as access points In the 
health system Itself* Another area for systematic exploration Is the re- 
cruitment and training of paraprofesslonal and non-professional personnel 
to staff expanded and Improved health delivery systems. 

In planning health care (as well as educational) programs for handi- 
capped and mentally retarded children, greater research attention should 
be given to the attitudes and expectations of community members and care- 
glvlng personnel. The personnel must be trained to enhance the child's 
development within the limits of whatever handicapping conditions exist. 
Future prevention of many handicapping conditions, such as certain birth 
defects, and accident— related disabilities, as well as some forms of mental 
retardation should be possible through a well-integrated program of re- 
search which combines basic Investigations of the biological causes of 
many of these conditions, with applied studies of the best ways to strengthen 
the family and community medical facilities as agents of healthy child 
development* 

Compensatory Education . One of the most extensive social programs 
In recent years, planned primarily to provide greater educational opportunity 
for children of the poor, has been that of compensatory education. The Head 
Start program at the preschool level, and the later Follow Through program 
at the primary level are the largest and best known government efforts In 
these areas* Because Head Start programs generally take place In a group 
care setting, the areas of research for compensatory education are closely 
related to day care priorities* Since they also are related to basic 
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cognitive, social, and educational questions, some issues relating to 
compensatory education programs have already been discussed* However, 
several methods to improve compensatory programs deserve intensive 
investigation. For example, we need to specify in research the critical 
elements of any given compensatory program rather than rely on the 
global descriptive approach often currently used. Such studies will 
permit careful analyses of components within programs to determine which 
parts are most important for child development. 

Research studies on compensatory reading programs should include 
basic investigations of the nature of reading and learning styles, effects 
of ethnic and native language differences, and the effects of individual- 
ized diagnosis and instruction. We know that relationships with adults 
are critical for child development, and have identified some of their 
important aspects. We also know some of the behavioral skills that make 
for effective teachers of very young learners. In order to improve the 
performance of specially trained parents and of others who serve as tutors 
of young children, we need to develop and test training methods which will 
make effective skills available to all teachers who work with preschool 
children* 

Another essential area of investigation concerns ways to make com- 
pensatory education programs such as Head Start a better preparation for 
later educational experiences. In one follow-up study after another, the 
long-term results of early preschool projects have been discouraging. Re- 
ports from infant tutoring programs, Montessori programs, enrichment 
programs, traditional programs, and structured programs have all indicated 
that after the children leave the program or enter public school, their 
accelerated rate of academic gain levels off, while non-program 
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children show a gain that narrows the achievement gap by the end of the 
first year, and often closes it by the end of the second. Short-range, 
incomplete educational interventions are unlikely to produce lasting 
gains. What is needed is a new approach, based on continuous and con- 
ceptually integrated education programs. The Planned Variation program 
of the Office of Child Development attempts to provide such an integrated 
program from preschool through third grade. 

Many interesting and innovative alternatives to compensatory education 
are being developed as ways of stimulating children’s early development. 
Some methods which are being examined, or should be, include training 
parents as teachers of their own children at home, preparing older children 
to teach younger children, educating teens in preparation for parenthood, 
and combining home care, out-of— home care, and group educational programs 
in various ways. While promising research is underway in some of these 
areas, far more is needed, especially that which focuses on the relative 
costs and benefits of these programs in comparison to full participation 
in day care or compensatory programs. 

c* Educational Television . Television is a presence, for better or worse, 
in about 95 percent of homes in America. While we know that preschool 
children have been estimated to watch TV over 30 hours a week, research 
results are fragmentary and often contradictory concerning the effects of 
this exposure on the child’s total development. Many studies suggest that 
television is an influential educational force, which can teach a young 
child useful cognitive skills, social roles, or ways to be violent. Far 
more research is needed to specify how various kinds of programs, lengths 
of exposure, and types and ages of children interact to produce changed 
behavior (of whatever sort) in children, and to identify how long-lasting 
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these effects are. 

The relative success of the Sesame Street program — developed with 
extensive Federal support as an experiment in using commercial or educational 
television as an instruction medium for preschoolers — provides a preview 
of the constructive potential of this medium. However, many questions 
remain; can complex, relatively high-level information be taught through 
this technique? Can children generalize the information they have learned? 
How long is the learned content retained? 

Another set of questions concerns the negative effects of TV (and EVR) 
as a one-way educational medium: does television, as some have suggested, 

promote passivity and physical inhibition, and reduce social interactive 
Could parent participation (by watching and discussing programs 
with the children) improve the learning situation? Are technological 
advances feasible and economical which would pernit children's active 
responses to television education in the absence of parental tutors (i.g., 
through electronic terminals)? Will the availability of electronic video 
recordings increase the impact of television, and in what ways? These are 
but a few of the questions we must address to strengthen the benefits and 
reduce the risks of television as a significant developmental influence • 

The Impact of Broad Social Programs , Many social experiments, while 
not designed specifically as child development programs, are related po- 
tentially to early childhood goals. Of particular interest are income 
maintenance, employment, and housing programs. With income maintenance, 
for example, a mother could have an alternative to going to work and taking 
her children to a day care center: she could, instead, stay at home and 
care for her own children there. The implications of programs such as these 
for child development are just beginning to be explored. Far more work is 
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programs. Such large-scale social experiments are beyond the resources of 
child development researchers to propose and design alone. However, with 
sufficient financial support, It Is possible to work cooperatively with 
other types of researchers to develop both the research and evaluation 
designs. 

This type of research can provide the facts and Information upon which 
to base subsequent broad-scale program planning and the most beneficial 
choices between alternative resource allocations. The problems for society 
and for. children are too far-reaching and basic to limit research efforts 
to the design of a series of Isolated and short-term interventions, without 
economic context. 

Such broad-scale social programs and other smaller scale interven- 
tion programs and environmental influences require longitudinal research 
designs in order to determine their long-range eventual effects on the 
development of children. Thus the longitudinal "approach" to research 
applies to many of the content areas herein described. In the same way, 
the remaining general approaches set out at the beginning of this Chapter 
Influence research and need to be considered in the planning of research 
In all content areas. 

This Chapter has described the present status of knowledge about 
early childhood and has posed pertinent questions which need answering If 
Increased knowledge about early child development Is to emerge. The number 
of unanswered questions Is large, but, increasingly, investigators are 
clarifying Issues and identifying specific questions needing research at- 
tention so that the Nation may foster the best development of its children. 
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II. Description and Analysis of Research: FY '71 

In this Chapter, the general goals of each agency represented on the 

if 

Panel with respect to child development research are described and the 
early childhood research activities for FY '71 sunimarized. In addition, 
the overall distribution of research among agencies in FY '71 is analyzed. 

The description of the agency research programs highlights agency dis- 
tributions of kinds and areas of research so that the strengths and special 
foci of the agencies can be compared. The analysis of cross-agency re- 
search gives a picture of the adequacy of FY '71 research in meeting the 
broad research needs specified in Chapter I. 

The research topics examined in the preceding Chapter serve as a frame 
of reference for the present analysis. Thus, the areas and kinds of re- 
search discussed in this Chapter (see list following) are congruent with 
the major topics raised in Chapter I. The analyses are based on descriptions 
of all the research projects supported by each agency in the early childhood 
domain. (A given project may receive support ranging from approximately 
$20,000 to $2 million annually.) Since the categories for the analyses are 
not mutually exclusive, any given research project may have been tabulated 
under several different research areas and types. Thus, the percentage dis- 
tributions reflect the total amount of research activity, not the total 
numl^er of projects. 

This Chapter deals primarily with the number of projects and total ac- 
tivity in various types and areas of research rather than with the 



* See Figure 1 for the location of the agencies within the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
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distribution of funding amounts. The latter is discussed briefly to give 
a more complete understanding of the adequacy of research in the areas 
specified as priority areas* The two types of data together will assist 
in the making of decisions about future research needs. 

Areas and Kinds of Research 

Following is a list of descriptions of areas of research used by the 
agencies in reporting data on FY *71 research projects, as well as kinds 
of research. These correspond with topics outlined in Chapter I as repre- 
senting the broad areas of significant futuxe research. 

Areas of Research 

A. The whole child (includes studies which conduct research in all three 

developmental areas: cognitive, social-emotional and physical) 

B. Cognitive development (includes reading, language learning, and basic 
process skills, as well as other cognitive abilities) 

C. Social-emotional development (includes attitudes, values, motives and 
social relationships) 

D. Physical development (includes health and nutrition in both pre- and 
post-natal development) 

£. Children of low-income families (includes socio-economically disad- 
vantaged children) 

F. Average-income or "mainstream** children (other than low-income children) 

G. Handicapped children (includes physically, intellectually and socially 
handicapped) 

H. Child care (includes Head Start and preschool as well as day care 
programs) 

I. Social programs (includes research on new kinds of local or national 
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educational systems or programs, and on new social or economic Insti- 
tutions or programs, studied Individually, such as health and welfare 
agencies or programs, day care, compensatory education, housing, em- 
ployment, or Income maintenance) 

J« Primary environment (Includes research focused on any one Influence 

present In natural surroundings: adults, peers, school, home, neighbor- 

hood) 

K« Combined Influences (Includes studies on the effect of settings pro- 
viding educational and other programs, the Impact of more than one of 
the primary Influences — school, home, teachers, parents, peers — 
and of combinations of other social programs or environmental Influ- 
ences mentioned In 1 and J above) 

L* Total life space (studies of the Interrelatedness of all factors In a 
specific environment and their effect) 

M* Parent and family Involvement (Includes training of parents as well as 
home and family Influences) 

N* Community Involvement (Includes study of school and community agencies 
and neighborhood groups Involved In child development) 

()• Child advocacy (study of the organized support of children's right to 
receive health, education and welfare services) 

P* Individualized Instruction (research on any element necessary to de- 
velop and validate Instruction based on the characteristics and needs 
of the Individual learner) 

Q. Television Instruction (Including EVR — electronic video recording) 

R* Methodological research to develop measures and assessment Instruments 
S. Studies on the dissemination of research results (Including training 
of personnel Involved In children's learning and provision of services 
^ to children) 

ERIC 
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T# Research to assist planning* 

1* The analysis or development of a classification system for the 
child development domain 

2. Social policy studies related to child development 

3. Research to determine social needs 

4. Research on national goals for child development 
3. Planning of goals for child development research 

Kinds of Research 

A. Basic analytic or descriptive research 

B. Applied research* 

1. Development of systems, materials, methods, media etc. 

2. Demonstration of new products or innovative methods in the field 

3. Pilot studies (occur in field but are not planned as demonstrations) 

4. State-of-the-art studies 

3. Surveys of target group needs and problems 

C. Evaluations of overall program impact, or of individual strategies, 
models or projects, or cost-benefit studies 

D. Longitudinally designed studies 
£• Cross-sectional designs 



* Any project reported in a sub-category is tabulated as belonging to 
the main category. 



DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS 



OF FY *71 AGENCY RESEARCH 



Office of Child Development, 

Office of the Secretary, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



• FY '71 Funding ; $7.9 m 



0 Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR) 

OCD has broad administrative and coordinating functions to develop 
priorities and strategies for ECR throughout HEW. Research emphasis In 
OCD Is focused In several areas affecting the all-round development of 
children. Health, education and welfare are all of concern, with studies 
concentrating on how various programs and environmental Influences In 
these areas affect child development. In FY '70 and '71 study was con- 
centrated on child and day care services for children ages 0-5. 

O 

# FY '71 Distribution of Research by Area ; New Projects, N = 46 () 



15% or below 


16% - 39% 


A0% or above 


Social-emotional 


Cognitive 


Family involvement 


development 


developmen t 


Research planning 


Physical development 


Whole child 


Low-Income children 


Combinations of Influences 


Primary environ- 


Child care 


Total life space 


ment 




Dissemination 


Social programs 




Methodology 


Community Involvement 


Average- Income children 


Child advocacy 




Individualized Instruction 
Television Instruction 

A % Research by Kind of 


1 2 
Research: New proiects and continuations. 


Basic research 


21% 




Applied research 


60% 




Evaluations 


9% - 




Longitudinal studies 


(22%)^ 





1. New projects = projects receiving funding for the first time In 

FY '71. 

2. Continuations = projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding In FY '71. 

3. Parentheses () Indicate duplicated counts, l.e., the amount has 
been counted In more than one research category or area. 
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National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (ECR) 



# FY *71 Funding ; $9.7 m 



# Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR) 

The main objective is to support research in the basic processes of human 
development, including the biomedical processes, as well as social and 
behavioral development. With three main areas of investigation relating 
to early childhood; growth and development, mental retardation, and pre- 
natal biology and infant mortality, studies range from investigations to 
develop new personality measurement approaches, to research on environ- 
mental impact on cognitive development, to study of the effect of diet on 
body composition. 

® 71 Dis tribution of Research by Area ; New projects^ and coiitinu- 

ations,^ N = 192 0^ 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



S ocia 1-e mo t iona 1 
development 
Whole child 
Primary environment 
Social programs 
Child advocacy 
Child care 
Family involvement 
Community involvement 
Combined influences 
Life space 



Cognitive development 
Physical development 
All children 



15% or below con't . 



Research planning 

Dissemination 

Methodology 

Low- income children 

Individualized instruction 

Television instruction 



#% Research by Kind of Research; 



New projects and continuations, N = 192 



Basic research 
Applied research 



98% Evaluations 3% 

14% Longitudinal studies (25%)^ 



1. New projects = projects receiving funding for the first time in FY '71 

2. Continuations = projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding in FY '71. 

3. Parentheses () indicate duplicated counts, i.e., the amount has been 
coimted in more than one research category or area. 
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National Institute of Mental Health, 

Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



# FY '71 Funding ; $4.0 m 



^ Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR ) 

The promotion of child mental health Is the overriding concern. Areas of 
Investigation are varied, spanning a continuum from the Investigation of basic 
cognitive, personality and socialization processes, through the development of 
research methodologies, to study of Intervention programs or other Influences 
involving the home, the school or the community which affect the healthy emo- 
tional and cognitive growth (primarily) of all children. 

# FY '71 Distribution of Research by Area ; New projects^ and continu- 
ations^, N = 79 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Physical development 
Life space 

Community involvement 
Child advocacy 
Research planning 
Dissemination 
Methodology 
Child care 

Television instruction 



Whole child 
Primary environment 
Social programs 
Low-Income children 
Individualized 
instruction 



Cognitive development 
Social-emotional development 
Combined influen''es 
Family invo Ivesc-u-: 
Average-income children 



Research by Kind of Research ; New projects and continuations, N = 79 



Basic research 77% 
Applied research 23% 
Evaluations (17%) 
Longitudinal studies (37%) 



1. New projects = projects receiving funding for the first time in FY '71. 

2. Continuations = projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 
receive funding in FY '71. 

3. Parentheses () indicate duplicated counts, i.e., the amount has been 
counted in more than one research category or area. 
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Maternal and Child Health Service, 

Health Services and Mental Health Administration, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



# FY '71 Funding : $2.5 m 



^Mission and/or Functio.3s re Early Childhood Research (ECR) 



To improve the health of mothers and children through increasing the ef^ 
fectiveness of health and crippled children's services. Major areas of ^ 
investigation include the improvement of school health programs, maternity 
health services, nutrition, prevalence of handicapping conditions. Support is 
not available for basic research — focus is on applied research and eval- 
uation of delivery systems. 

1 " 

^ FY '71 Distribution of Research by Area : New projects, N - 33 () 



13% or below 



16% -39% 



40% or above 



Cognitive development 
Social-emotional de- 
velopment 
Whole child 
Primary environment 
Social programs 
Combined influences 
Life space 
Family Involvement 
Community Involvement 
Child advocacy 
Child care 
Dissemination 
Methodology 

Individualized instruction 
Television instruction 



Research planning Physical development 
Handicapped children Low-income children 
Average-income 
children 



% Research by Kind of Research : New projects, N » 3: 



Basic research 
Applied research 



0 Evaluation 

100% Long! t ud inal s tudies 



( 21 %)^ 
( 6 %) 



1. New projects = projects receiving funding for the first time in FY '71 

3. Parentheses () indicate duplicated counts, i.e., the amount has been 
counted in more than one research category or area. 
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Community Services Administration, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



# FY *71 Funding ; $1.7 m 



^Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR) 

oLSrr children through research which will 

contribute to the advancement of child welfare. Research is conducted in 
such areas as protection services for neglected and abused children, 
serJicr* services for mentally retarded children and day care 



^FY '71 Distributi on of Research by Area ; New projects, N = 13 



()■ 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Cognitive development 
Physical development 
Community involvement 
Individualized 
Instruction 

Television instruction 



Primary environment 
Combined influences 
Life space 
Child care 
Low-income children 
Average-income 
children 



Social-emotional develop 
ment 

Social programs 
Family involvement 
Child advocacy 
Research planning 
Disseminat ion 
Methodology 
Handicapped children 
Whole child 



® ^ Research by Kinds of Research : 



New projects^ and continuations,^ 
N « 16 



Basic research 
Applied research 
Evaluations 
Longitudinal studies 



37% 
63% . 
(50%)^ 
(25%) 



1. New projects - projects receiving funding for the first time in FY '71 

2. Continuations = projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding in FY '71. 



3. 



Parentheses () indicate duplicated counts, 
counted in more than one research category 



i.e., the amount 
or area. 



has been 
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National Center for Educational Research and Development, 
U. S. Office of Education, DREW 

FY *71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



TY *71 Funding ; $22.6 m 



O Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR ) 

Expected to be in a transition phase with the passage of pending legislation 
to establish a National Institute of Education. Presently the major NCERD 
programs for young children are concentrated in the regional laboratories 
and the R & D centers. The National Program on Early Childhood Education 
(NPECE) consists of a coordination center and a half**dozen research centers 
located at major universities. The primary objective of NPECE is to de- 
velop comprehensive child care and education models for children through age 
eight. The work of the other R & D centers focuses on the development of 
instructional systems for young and older children. The regional educational 
laboratories concentrate on the development and demonstration of alternatives 
to present school practices. Their work helps close the gap between theory 
and practice by developing means for solving practical educational problems. 
They also conduct research for children beyond eight years, which is not 
reported here. In addition to the work of the Labs and the Centers, NCERD 
has sponsored a program of basic studies relating to the fundamentals of the 
teaching and learning process, and a regional research program of small 
grants to educational institutions, both of which have supported research 
relating to young children. 



® ZX *71 Distribution of Research by Area ; 



New projects and continu- 
ations,^ N « 64 (not counting 
Regional Research projects) ()3 
(See following page for footnotes) 



15% or below 



16% - 39 % 



40% or above 



Physical development 
Whole child 
Social programs 
Life space 

Community involvement 
Child advocacy 
Research planning 
Television ins t ruct ion 



Social-emotional de- 
velopment 

Primary environment 
Combined influences 
F ami ly invo Ivemen t 
Dissemination 
Methodology 
Individualized instruction 



Co gnitive development 
Child care 
Low-income children 
Average-income children 



Research by Kind of Research; 



Basic research 42 % 

Applied research 47 % 



New projects and continuations, 
project^^^^^^^®® Regional Research 

Evaluations (12%)* 

Longitudinal studies ( 5 %)^ 
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National Center for Educational Research and Development (NCERD) , 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



* Because evaluation is an integral part of the development of 
instructional systems, the actual amount of evaluation work is 
much greater than 12%. This figure is partly a result of Lab and 
Center research having been reported at the program rather than 
the project level. Thus, several projects make up a research 
program. 



1. New projects ■ projects receiving funding for the first time in FY '71. 

2. Continuations * projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding in FY '71. 

3. Parentheses () indicate duplicated counts, i.e. , the amount has been 
counted in more than one research category or area. 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



^ FY *71 Funding ; $16.8 m 

® Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR ) 

BEH research Is primarily of a development and demonstration nature. A 
number of such programs provide In effect a range of educational and other 
services to handicapped children and their parents or to organizations 
serving handicapped children. The Early Education Program supports the 
development of early education models to demonstrate a variety of effective 
approaches to teaching young handicapped children. The Deaf /Blind Program 
develops Innovative programs to provide comprehensive diagnostic and evalu- 
ative services for deaf-blind children and consultative services to parents, 
teachers and others. Other programs — the learning disabilities program 
to assist children with language problems, the child advocacy program, the 
media services, and teacher training programs and the work of the Research 
Division are all concerned with the delivery of better health, education 
and welfare services to handicapped children. 

® FY *71 Distribution of Research by Area ; New projects^ and continu- 



Chlld advocacy 
Child care 
Research planning 
Dissemination 
Methodology 

Average-income children 
Low-Income children 
Individualized Instruction 
(major emphasis) 
Television instruction 



ations,'^ N ® 147 (See 




page for footnotes.) () 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Social-emotional 



Cognitive development Whole child 
Social programs Combined Influences 



development 
Physical development 
Primary environment 
Life space 



Family Involvement 
Community Involvement 
Handicapped children 
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Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 

U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



# % Research Projects by Kind of Research ; New projects and continu- 
ations, N * 1A7 



1. New projects ■ projects receiving funding for the first time In 

FY '71. 

2. Continuations ■ projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding In FY '71. 

3. Parentheses () Indicate duplicated counts, l.e., the amount has 
been counted In more than one research category or area. 



Basic research 
Applied research 
Evaluations 
Longitudinal studies 
Training 




0 

87% 
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Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 

__ * 

^ FY 71 Funding ; Follow Through Program, $11.4 m 



^ Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR) 

The purpose of the Follow Through Program is to sustain and supplement in 
the primary grades the gains made by low-income children who have had a full 
year's experience in Head Start or a comparable preschool program. It is 
designed to provide comprehensive services, i.e., instruction, nutrition, 
health, social work and psychological services, staff development and parent 
participation. The majority of the research associated with Follow Through 
is in program development with subsequent evaluation. 



♦ FY *71 Distribution of Program Areas Studied ; New projects, N = 24 ()^ 



15% or below 



Physical development 
Whole child 
Life space 
Child advocacy 
Child care 
Methodology 
Average- income 
children 

Television Instruction 



16% - 39% 



Social-emotional 
development 
Combined influences 
Research planning 
Dissemination 
In d ividu a 1 i zed 
instruction 



40% or above 



Cognitive development 
Primary environment 
Family involvement 
Community involvement 
Social programs 
Low-income children 



New prolects and continu- 
ations, N » 26 
(See following page for 
footnotes) 



9 % Research Projects by Kind of Research ; 



Basic research 4% 
Applied research 85% 
Evaluations (30%) 
Longitudinal studies 4% 



* The research or research-related activities of BESE's 
Title I (compensatory education) and Title III programs 
(Innovative and supplementary education) are not included 
in this report. 



Bureau of Eleneatary and Secondary Education, 

U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FY ’71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



1. New projects - projects receiving funding for the first time in 

FY '71. 

2. Continuations - projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding in FY '71. 

3. Parentheses () indicate duplicated counts, i.e., the amount has 
been counted in more than one research category or area. 
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Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, 
U. S. Office of Education, DHEW 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



# FY *71 Funding ; Early Childhood Teacher Training, $5.6 m 



^ Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR ) 

To improve the supply of qualified teacher trainers, supervisors, curriculum 
and evaluation specialists, teachers and aides for all early education by 
supporting projects to train or retrain school personnel. A special aim is 
to Increase the number of educational personnel trained to teach low-income 
children. This program is Included in this report because of the importance 
of training for the dissemination of research results. Inasmuch as it is 
not a research program as such, it was not analyzed in detail. 

O FY *71 Distribution of Research by Area ; New projects^ and continu- 
ations, N = 46 



15% or below 



40% or above 



Research planning 



Dissemination, l.e., training 



# % Research Projects by Kind of Research ; New projects and continu- 
ations, N = 46 



Basic research 0 
Applied research 7% 
Evaluations 0 
Longitudinal studies 0 

Training 93% 



1. New projects = projects receiving funding for the first time in 

FY '71. 

2. Continuations » projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding in FY '71. 
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Office of the Asslstaat Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EABLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 
TY '71 Funding ; $933,000 



® Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR) 

Serves a planning, coordinating and evaluative function: for programs of 

Secretarial and Administration concern (such as the Family Assistance Pro- 
gram and the Comprehensive Child Development Act) , for areas of high 
P^’lorlty not specifically under the jurisdiction of particular agencies, 
and for problems which cross-cut the concerns of different agencies. 

^ FY '71 Distribution of Research by Area : 



15% or below 16% - 39% 



New projects and continu- 
ations, N ■ 11 (See following 
page for footnotes.) ()^ 



40% or above 



Cognitive development Low— Income children 

Social-emotional de- 
velopment 

Physical development 
Whole child 
Primary environment 
Conblned Influences 
Life space 
Family Involvement 
Community Involvement 
Child advocacy 
Dissemination 
Methodology 

Individualized Instruction 
Television Instruction 

# X Research Projects by Kind of Research : New projects and continu- 

ations, N B 11 



Basic research 0 
Applied research 0 
Evaluat Ions 100% 
Longitudinal studies 0 
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Social programs 
Child care 
Research planning 
Average-Income children 
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Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 



FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 

M : : 



* Three offices of program planning and evaluation In HEW support some 
research related to child education and development. In FY '71, the 
child research of OPPE of the Office of Education and OPPE of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration was of a minor nature. 
That of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evalu- 
ation has been more substantial. Only the work of the latter Is re- 
ported In detail. 



1. New projects = projects receiving funding for the first time In FY '71. 

2. Continuations = projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 

receive funding in FY '71. 

3. Parentheses () indicate duplicated counts, i.e., the amount has 
been counted in more than one research category or area. 
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Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Executive Office of the President 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH 



# FY *71 Funding ; $5.0 m 



0 Mission and/or Functions re Early Childhood Research (ECR) 

The R & D program Is directly related to the solution of problems of poor 
families and their children and has had a major focus on the development, 
utilization, and evaluation of day care and child care programs. Other 
programs having broad social effects, such as various kinds of housing 
plans, are also studied, along with means of effectively disseminating 
Information. 



% Distribution of Research by Area ; 



FY '70, N = 27 



0 



3 



15% or below 



16% - 39% 



40% or above 



Physical development Combined 

Whole child 

Planning 

Methodology 

Average-Income children 
Individualized Instruction 
Television Instruction 



Influences Cognitive and 

social-emotional de- 
velopment together 
Social programs 
Family Involvement 
Child care 
Low-Income children 



# % Research by Kind of Research ; FY '71, New projects^ and continu- 
ations, N ■ 14 (See following 
page for footnotes) 



Basic research 


21% 


Applied research 


43% 


Evaluations 


21% 


Longitudinal studies 


(21%) 



* Only the six projects started in FY '71 were analyzed in detail, 
therefore information for FY '70 is presented as being more rep- 
resentative, although not all areas were reported for the FY '70 
analysis. 
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Office of Economic Opportunity, 

Executive Office of the President 

FY '71 ACTIVITY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD RESEARCH (Continued) 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



O 

ERIC 



New projects = projects receiving funding for the first time In 
FY '71. 

Continuations = projects funded before FY '71 which continued to 
receive funding In FY '71. 

Parentheses () Indicate duplicated counts, l.e., the amount has 
been counted In more than one research category or area. 
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Summary Analysis of the FY *71 Research Program 

The 11 Federal agencies Involved In early childhood research supported 
over 700 programs or projects In FY '71 with a total budget of over $88 
million. These facts are displayed In Table 1 where It Is seen that the 
bulk of the spending (64%) was done by the Office of Education through the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) , the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (BEPD), the National Center for Educational Research 
and Development (NCERD), and the Follow Through Program In the Bureau of 
Elementary and Secondary Education (BESE) . NCERD bsu the largest budget of 
any Individual agency with $22.6 million. The Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped with $16.8 million, and the Follow Through Program with $11.4 
million had the next highest expenditures. The only other agency with a 
budget of more than 10% of the total was the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development (NICHD) , which supported $9.7 million of early 
childhood research In FY '71. The agency research programs are discussed 
In greater detail below. 

Office of Education (OE) 

The Office of Education, because four of Its major Bureaus are Involved 
In child development research, supports a varied range of research activities. 
This Is suggested by Table 2 which demonstrates the relative areas of strength 
of each agency. If we consider only those research areas of the four OE 
bureaus (NCERD, BEH, Follow Through and BEPD) In which the greatest amounts 
of work were done, the extent and variety of the research Is apparent. NCERD 
focused much of Its work In the cognitive development area and was concerned 
with research relating to child development (child care) programs. (The 
latter Is a primary area of Investigation of the National Program on Early 
Childhood Education.) Research related to children of both hlgh-and low-income 




Over hall of this number ref)resentc(l program level reseat ch, i.e., a single ftrogram includes serv(?ral research projects. 



TABLE 2 

FY 71 DISTRIBUTION OF AREAS AND KINDS OF RESEARCH BY 4BENCY 
(Bastd on Total Numbor of Projocts Each Agoncy) 
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I. Over half the number reported for NCERD represent program level research. Since a program may consist of several projects the 
amount of research in any one category in Table 2 may be underrepresented for NCERD. 
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families was of major concern, and both, basic and applied research received 
high amounts of support. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, on the other hand, con- 
centrated on the development of programs to serve handicapped children, 
with all funding going Into applied research. The emphasis of this Bureau's 
programs on all the needs of the handicapped child — cognitive, physical 
and emotional — Is seen In the high amount of .research concerned with the 
whole child. The service orientation of BEH and Its efforts to coordinate 
and Involve a variety of local programs and agencies In serving handicapped 
children, as well as families, are Illustrated In other areas marked with 
an X In Table 2. The Follow Through Program In BESE Is largely of a devel- 
opmental nature (applied research), and had In FY '71 a relatively high 
amount of Its funding In program evaluation (68%) . Follow Through serves 
the disadvantaged primarily (low-income) and attempts to Involve families 
and communities In providing comprehensive services In Its child development 
programs. Its Interest Is the all-round development of children, with special 
attention given to cognitive development (as shown In Table 2). Follow 
Through had substantial amounts of effort In both research planning and dis- 
semination. BEPD Is represented by the early childhood teacher training 
program which, through Its training projects, serves to disseminate research 
results which can be adapted for children's learning. With NCERD also sup- 
porting research on dissemination and BEH Involved In training activities, 
the Office of Education had, comparatively, the largest amounts of research 
In this area In FY '71. No other agency, except one (Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service, SRS), reported any activity In research dissemination. 
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National Institute of Child Health and Human Development (NICHD ) 

Vfhile most of OE's work was of an applied research nature (development 
and demonstration), NICHD, on the other hand, is almost entirely concerned 
with basic research. Further, with its relatively substantial budget, it 
Invested more money than any other agency in research related to the under- 
lying processes of physical growth and development. It conducted basic 
research in the other developmental process areas as well, but gave the most 
support to projects studying the basic biological, biomedical and physio- 
logical aspects of growth — basic research which can benefit all children. 
MCUS had over 40% of its work bearing on physical development also, but 
this was entirely of an applied research nature. (The vast area between 
health delivery studies conducted by MCUS and the physiology of disease and 
prenatal and perinatal growth explored by NICHD is largely unstudied.) 

Office of Child Development (PCD) 

The agency with the third largest early childhood research budget, OCD, 
had a widely varied research program in FY '71.* It supported large amounts 
of applied research and substantial amounts of basic research. It is one of 
three agencies (OASPE, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation and SRS are the others) which had over 40% of its projects in- 
volved in research which can assist planning. Other areas of OCD research 
activity (including that concerning the family), which were represented in 
over 40% of the work, reflect its concentration in FY '71 on preschool 
programs (child care) for disadvantaged (low-income) children. 

Other Agencies 

The research strengths of the remaining agencies can be determined in 
the same way by examining Table 2. Scanning the appropriate vertical column 
provides an overall view of any given agency's work, while scanning the 

*After OE and NICHD 



* 
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horizontal rows allows comparison of agencies along any one research 
dimension. By means of the latter, we see further, for example, that 
NIMH (National Institute of Mental Health) , SRS and OEO (Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity) were the agencies most heavily supporting research on 
social-emotional development; that SRS, Follow Through, OASPE and OEO re- 
ported 40% or more of their work as bearing on social programs of one kind 
or another; and that no agency had 40% or more of Its work studying the 
total life space of children. 

To conclude this discussion of the overall activities of the agencies, 
their special emphases. In terms of kinds of research, are summarized 
below in Table 3. Table 3 shows that moat of the agencies had most of their 
work In applied research. It also shows that five of the agencies had sub- 
stantial activity In both basic and applied research (NCERD had over 40% In 
both basic and applied research) and one of these (SRS) had much of Its 
work In evaluations as well as In applied and basic research. The work of 
BEPD In training teachers Is also Indicated. 

Using Tables 2 and 3 together. It Is possible, at least tentatively, 
to locate the agencies which historically have conducted the largest amounts 
of basic or applied research In areas of particular concern to this report. 
Because this method reveals also which areas received the least attention. 

It will help in determining areas which may need additional study. 

Gaps In the Research 

A brief examination here of how the FY *71 research measures up to the 
yardstick of research needs presented In Chapter I will be a start In de- 
veloping the background of a research plan for the future. (Further data will 
be provided In Chapter III.) Table 4 shows the distribution of research of 
all agencies with the grand total of research projects of all agencies 




Table 3 



Agencies SpeclallzlnR In Different Kinds of Research In Early Childhood 

FY 1971^ 



Basic Research (404-Z) Applied Research (40+%) Evaluations (40+%) 



NICHD 


OCD* 


SRS 


NIMH 


MCHS 


OASPE 


NCERD 


SRS 






NCERD 


Training 




BEH 


BEPD 




BESE 






OEO* 





Agency Initials under a column head Indicate that the agency had 40% or 
more of Its work In the kind of research Indicated. An asterisk In 
column 1 (the basic research column) Indicates that the agency also con- 
(iucted between 16 and 39% of Its work In applied research. In column 2 
(the applied research column) an asterisk Indicates that the agency also 
had 16-39% of its work in basic research. 



Table 4 



All-Agency Distribution and Rank Order (by per cent) of Areas of Research 





FY 


1971 N = 707 projects 




26 to 30% 


Per Cent 
Rank 


21 to 25% 


Per Cent 
Rank 


Family Involvement 


30% 


Confined Influences 




25% 


Cognitive development 


29%. 


Low-income children 




24% 


Handicapped children 


29% 


Physical development 




23% 


Child care 


28% 









16 to 20% 




11 to 15% 




Whole child 


20% 


Average-income children 


15% 


Community Involvement 


19% 


Social programs 


13% 


Social-emotional de- 




Research dissemination 


13% 


velopment 


16% 







6 to 10% 




1 to 5% 




Research planning 


10% 


Child advocacy 


5% 


Primary environment 


9% 


Life space 


2% 


Individualized instruction 


7% 


Television instruction 


1% 


Research methodology 


6% 







* 



Percentages are based on the total number of projects and on non— 
mutually exclusive categories. 
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used as the base. In the composite, no research area was studied In more 
than 30% of the projects. For convenience, the distribution is shown di- 
vided into thirds. In addition, research areas are shown in rank order of 
percent of total research activity. 

The rank ordering shows research concerning parents and the family to 
have been studied in the largest number of projects (30% of the total), 
whereas, the child's life space (2%) and television instruction (1%) were 
studied the least. The research areas In the last third, l.e., the four 
in the 6% to 10% range (research planning, primary environment, individu- 
alized instruction, and research methodology) and the three in the 1% to 
5% range (child advocacy, television instruction, and life space) are those 
which need to be examined most closely to determine how much additional 
support they require. Since they are among those areas specified In Chapter 
I as needing investigation, and they fall in the last third of the dis- 
tribution as shown In Table 4, they merit special attention. 

Some of the areas shown in the top half of the distribution, where 
their location might suggest they are least In need of expanded support, 
require further discussion. For example, three of these fell Into the up- 
per half because of the large amounts of work of individual agencies. BEH, 
which conducts applied research, primarily, was responsible for most of the 
work on the whole child (and on handicapped children). NIMH, with its Inter- 
est in mental health, supported the greatest amount of work in social- 
emotional development (both basic and applied research). MICHD, which 
specializes in basic research relating to growth and development, supported 
most of the work in physical development. MCERD, focusing on school change, 
had the largest amounts of work In cognitive development. 

This means that most of the research in the heavily supported areas has 
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the characteristic flavor (and mission limitations) of the agency which is 
responsible for most of the work. It is invalid to assume therefore that 
because an area appears in Table 4 as having the largest amounts of support 
it is necessarily adequately covered. Table 4 must be used in conjunction 
with Table 2 in order to arrive at a more accurate estimate of the kind of 
coverage an area received, all along the continuum of distribution. 

Looking at some of the other areas, it is likely that the high amounts 
of research in family Involvement, cognitive development, child care and 
for low-income children are related to and stem from the concentration of 
several agencies on the preschool learning and development of children in 
day care and child care programs. Further, it is interesting to note that 
all the work in the developmental processes falls in the upper half of the 
distribution, l.e. , basic and applied research on cognitive, physical and 
social-emotional development and whole child research were the' focus in the 
largest number of projects. Conversely, most of the research on the effects 
of environmental Influences and programs falls in the lower half — research 
on social programs, on family, peer, school and community Influences (the 
primary environment) and on the effect of Interrelated aspects of the en- 
vironment (life space studies) received the least attention as a group. The 
exception is studies on comblnat Ions of Influences, which is in the upper 
third. Since there are hardly any studies of individual social programs, 
with the exception of compensatory education and day care, studies on more 
than one of the primary influences accounts for most of the work in the 
combined influences category. And this work is itself directly related to 
early education and day care research. This means that in some studies of 
day care programs, for example, the combined effects of parent participation, 
teacher skills and special materials may have been studied, or that in the 
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development of early education programs for handicapped children, local 
kindergarten, social services and medical services were Involved. 

Table 5 Indicates there was about an equal division In the amounts 
of basic and applied research activity. Table 6 shows that almost three 
times as much budget support went to applied research as basic research. 

This difference does not necessarily mean, however, that basic research 
was Inadequately funded In FY *71. It may Indicate, for example, that 
applied research on a one-to-one basis Is more "expensive" than basic re- 
search to conduct. Since most of the basic research was carried out by 
agencies concerned with physical and mental health and development, a 
determination needs to be made as to whether more money Is necessary to 
support basic research In areas other than the developmental processes. 

Some of the areas which may need additional study In bot:h basic and ap- 
plied research programs are social programs and other environmental Influ- 
ences, special Instructional methods such as Individualized and television 
Instruction, research methodology, and other areas In the last three groups 
of Table 4 discussed above. More longitudinal studies are needed also (Table 2). 

Keeping In mind the fact that the amount of work (numbers of programs 
or projects) sponsored by an agency Is not necessarily proportional to the 
amount of money support given to Individual areas of research. Table 7 Is 
Included to provide a rough estimate of the amount of total funding given 
to each research area. The figures were obtained by multiplying the per- 
centages for the total amount of work sponsored In each research area, found 
In Table 4, by the total early childhood research budget of approximately 
$88 million. Sampling has shown that the total amount of research and the 
total amount of funding for each area usually vary within 2 to 3 percentage 
points of each other. In television research, for example, while only 1% 



TABLE 5 PERCENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
BY KINOS OF RESEARCH, FY '71 



Evaluations * 




TABLE 6 PERCENT OF TOTAL FUNDING * * 
BY KINDS OF RESEARCH, FY '71 




* For projects reported primarily as evaluations, i e., 
not included in amounts for other kinds of research. 

* * Balance of total expenditures (approximately 4% of 
$88 million) went to research on methodology and 
dissemination and other research not recorded in 
this Table. 



Table 7 



Approximate Amounts of Funding by Area of Early Childhood Research 

* , 

All Agencies, FY 1971 (Millions of Dollars) 

Total Budget: $88.1 m 



Developmental Processes 

Cognitive Development $25.5 

Social-emotional Development 14.0 

Physical Develo'i.£ent 20.2 

VHiole Child 17.6 

Environmental Effects 

Primary Environment 7.9 

Social Programs 11.4 

Combined Influences 22.0 

Life Space 1.8 

Family Involvement 26.4 

Community Involvement 16.7 

Child Advocacy 4,4 

Child Care and Preschool Education 24.6 

Research Planning 8.8 

Research Dissemination 11.4 

Research Methodology 5,3 

Research Population 

Low-Income children 22.0 

Average-Income children 13,2 

Handicapped children 25.5 

Individualized Instruction 6,2 

Television Instruction 2 5 ** 



* These figures are estimates obtained by multiplying the percentages for 
total amounts of work In each area by the total early childhood research 
budget. Further, since the areas In which data were recorded were not 
mutually exclusive, there Is overlap In the funding amounts shown for” 
each area. For this reason the total of the amounts shown In Table 7 Is 
not the actual budget total for FY '71. 



** Actual amount funded. 
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of all the projects were reported as studying TV as a medium of Instruct- 
ion, the actual funding was about 3% of the total all-agency research 
budget. This meant, In this case, that about $2.5 million Instead of 
$830,000 was spent. This discrepancy Is due to the fact that one project, 
the "Sesame Street" television project, accounted for $2 million of the 
total TV research expenditure. Insofar as the variance between amount of 
total research and amount of total funding Is not great. Table 7 shows. In 
general, the same areas needing more study as does Table 4. 








III. Agency Research, and Development Plans: FY '73 



The preceding Chapter provided Information about the particular nature 
of the work >i>f each agency and a description of the overall research picture 
In child development for FY '71. This Chapter will describe the anticipated 
early childhood research plans of the agencies for FY '73 and will examine 
their adequacy In terms of the Identified areas of research need described 
In Chapter I. Areas of research which are relatively weak or strong will be 
Identified, to provide a guide for future recommerinatlons for research. 

In addition to comparing agency plans at the general level with the 
stateur.nt of broad needs and priorities In Chapter I, detailed Information 
will be given on some specific research questions within major areas (also 
presented In Chapti^^r I), which are to be investigated In FY '73. Examples 
will be provided of planned research on questions the agencies consider to 
be those uoet significant for early childhood research in the next few y&ars. 
(See the Appendix.) 



Office of Child Development 

In FY '73, the Office of Child Development plans to continue Its major 
research effort related to the provision of day care and child care services 
to young children. However, the Office will broaden lU; research effort 
through greater emphasis on family and youth; the effect of changing social 
Institutions on children, youth, and families will be a special focus of 
future OCD work. Concern will shift from the individual child alone to the 
individual interacting with significant others and ins ti tut ions, and to insti- 
tutions Interacting with one another In community processes. 

rVy 
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The new focus on advocacy of children's rights will become an Integral 
part of the concentration on Individuals, families, and community activities. 
With this new approach, and its expanded programs in research planning and 
dissemination of research results, the future research of OCD will help ful- 
fill many of the research needs mentioned in previous sections. The addition 
In FY '72 of research on television Impact and the study of children from a 
variety of socio-economic backgrounds will round out the program to an even 
greater extent. Table 8 translates this information into the format we have 
used previously to show areas of research concentration for each agency. 

National Institute of Child Health and Htiman Development 
Plans for NICHD early childhood research in FY '73 center on basic re- 
search in three main areas of investigation — growth and development, mental 
retardation, and perinatal biology (period of pregnancy plus the first year 
of life), including infant mortality. 

Among the major areas of effort in the growth and development program 
are learning and cognitive development, nutrition, social and enutlonal growth, 
and physiological development. In the field of learning and cognitive develop- 
ment there will be an effort to study in FY '73 and beyond the ways in which 
cognitive development is affected by environmental stimuli. In the field of 
'nutrition there will be multidisciplinary emphasis upon learning how psycho- 
logical, social, and cultural factors Interact to affect the nutritional status 
and functional ability of the individual. Activities in the social growth, 
personality, and emotional development area will deal with the development of 
new personality measurement approaches and related psychometric concerns. Con- 
siderable emphanls will be given to longitudinal studies. 

The mental retardation program in FY '73 will continue to enlarge its 
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efforts In the support of experimentation with varied child-rearing and 
stimulation methods. 

The perinatal biology and infant mortality program is multifaceted. 
Among the priority areas of work are drug addiction in pregnancy, maternal- 
fetal nutrition and intrauterine growth, environmental factors in develop- 
ment, and training programs in developmental and perinatal biology. 

The plans for '73 as described above indicate that NICHD intends to 
conduct work in several of the areas of major research concern. Plans are 
summarized in Table 8. 




National Institute of Mental Health 

The need for synthesis of findings and coordination of research has 
been taken into consideration in the FY '73 plans of NIMH in the Division 
of Extramural Research and the Center for Studies of Child and Family Mental 
Health. An intensive analysis was made of the research program and the 
following major goals have been specified for future research: 

1. To analyze and synthesize findings of completed basic and applied 
research in order a) to identify criteria of effective child care and ed- 
ucation programs and b) to identify areas of future basic research related 
to social adjustment and competence. 

2. To analyze and synthesize findings of basic and applied research 
on the family in order to develop recommendations for research on the total 
network of family relations that affect children's development. 

3. To develop a program of basic research on the comnunity and on the 
professions (medical, social work, etc.) and institutions (educational, other) 
that affect children and families. 

4. To develop a program of intervention (social) research on innovative 
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ni&thods of developing community, professional, and institutional support 
for family care and education. 

Thus, NIMH, by studying research results and through program planning, 
will add research in several identified priority areas to its present re- 
search activity. Research to aid the planning process is one of these areas, 
a continued emphasis on healthy social-emotional development is another, and 
an expanded global approach to the study of the total family and of community 
and social influences is a third. The study of ccn:;iunity influences on 
children, and especially the study of community services to families and 
children, is related to the area of child advocacy, another priority area of 
investigation. 

Maternal and Child Health Service 

The plans of MCHS for future research about mothers and children are 
based upon consideration of what problems are likely to be of special signif- 
icance in the health field within the next five years. The priorities 
established for FY '73 and later research include the following: 

1. Health delivery systems for children. 

2. The special needs of the pregnant adolescent girl. 

3. The nutritional status of children in this country. 

4. The health issues in group care facilities for very young children. 

5. The utilization of paraprof essional health personnel. 

6. The development of family planning as a component part of 
comprehensive maternal health services. 

7. Development of methodology and strategy for evaluation of 
health programs. 
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These plans suggest that research In the future will expand into some 
of the identified priority areas of need. For example, the emphasis on 
study of delivery systems and the use of paraprofessionals will provide in- 
formation, indirectly, on the effective dissemination of research results. 
Also, the investigation of health in group care facilities and the develop- 
ment of family planning shows a concern with broad-scale social programs, 
while the study of effective delivery systems is likely also to involve sub- 
stantial family and community participation. Finally, the study of method- 
ology will make a contribution in an area needing much more study. 

Community Services Administration, SRS 
The health and welfare grants program administered by the Community 
Services Administration of SRS will continue in FY '73 in the following areas 
of ongoing concern: the effects of adoption, adoptive procedures, types of 

children and families needing foster care, and factors in successful foster 
placement. A second area of continued emphasis will be ways of providing 
high quality day care for infants and young children, demonstrating different 
types oi child care arrangements including group care of infants, and de- 
vising means of building in socializing and developmental experiences. The 
third major area of long-standing interest is in the establishment of multi- 
service programs for unwed teenage pregnant girls, providing for health, 
social work, and education services during and after pregnancy. Stress will 
be given in FY '73 to development of new service delivery systems and com- 
munity involvement in service projects. Thus, the dissemination of findings, 
the holistic approach and child advocacy will all receive attention in SRS's 
future research projects. Research on family involvement and methodology 
will also be expanded. 
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National Center for Educational Research and Developmer^ 

The specifics of NCERD's research activities in FY '73 are uncertain 
at this point because of the pending legislation in Congress to establish 
a National Institute of Education. Such an Institute would incorporate 
the R & D activities of NCERD and possibly some of the other Office of 
Education research and training functions as well. Since the legislation 
has not been passed, planning for the future is tentative at best, par- 
ticularly since the first year of operation of NIE, if established, would 
be devoted to the planning of an Office of Education research program. 
While the plans for the total Institute effort are not yet available, in 
general the approach will be that of problem solution, with programs of 
research organized around the solving of pressing socio-educational 
problems. For example, three such problem areas might be school financ- 
ing, the quality of education, and the education of the disadvantaged. 

Many of the current NCERD programs related to early childhood are 
expected to be continued at about the same general level, with expansion 
anticipated within the areas marked in Table 8. The implementation of 
these plans will continue to provide a broad variety of applied research 
in the domain of early childhood, with the emphasis on the development of 
validated instructional systems and materials for young children - and in 
the case of the National Program on Early Childhood Education, the de- 
velopment of validated education and child care models. The efforts of 
NCERD in basic research and television instruction research will continue 
at slightly expanded levels. 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
BEH has been in the process of revising its Bureau-wide objectives, 

now that the Office of Education has adopted "education of handicapped 
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children” as one of its major objectives. An overall BEH objective for 
the next five years is to secure the enrollment of 750,000 handicapped 
preschool-age children in educational and day care programs. This is 
planned to be accomplished by cooperative activities with the Office of 
Child Development (the sponsors of Head Start), the expansion of models 
in the BEH early education program, the provision of leadership training 
assistance to State-funded preschool programs, and the training of teachers 
for the handicapped. Also, programs modeled after "Sesame Street" will 
be developed for television instruction of the handicapped. 

In addition, the deaf /blind program, the learning disabilities pro- 
gram, and the R and D program will continue to receive major emphasis 
in BEH in FY '73* Relating these plans to the Interagency Panel's list 
of identified research needs, BEH will continue to involve the combined 
resources of community and State health, welfare, and education agencies 
for the development of the whole child, will continue training of parents 
as well as teachers and other school personnel, and will explore the 
uses of television instruction* The service nature of the Bureau's 
programs and its use of coimminity resources are likely to result in 
expanded concern with child advocacy in the future. Thus, the evidence 
suggests the future BEH research program will become Increasingly 
action-oriented, continuing its tradition of development and demonstration 
in solving the problems of the handicapped* 

Follow Through Program^ BESE 

The Follow Through Program is presently developing plans for its 
future operation and detailed information is not yet available. However, 
assuming the research effort continues along its present lines, we can 
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expect study of children's learning and effective instructional strate- 
gies to continue, along with the development of comprehensive services 
to benefit the whole child. The role of community health and welfare 
agencies, environmental influences and parent/family involvement are 
likely to continue to be of major concern and hence a major focus of study. 

The future research-related activities of other BESE programs for 
young children fall outside the scope of the present report. However, 
the strong support and heavy influence, particularly of the Title I and 
Title III programs (ESEA, 1965, as amended), require they be considered 
in future planning. 

Teacher Training Program. BEPD 

In FY '73 the BEPD program to train people to teach young children 
will become part of the Bureau's Teacher Centers program. The number 
of such Centers concerned with early childhood teachers will depend upon 
local definition of teacher needs. Some of the present early childhood 
training projects could become Teacher Centers. 

For FY '72, the early childhood program will concentrate on pre- 
paring the teacher trainer in early childhood education. The program will 
support projects that prepare quality teacher trainers as well as those 
who train the trainers, by improving the teacher education delivery 
system. This will require institutional changes involving the community, 
parent participation, program improvement and the development of evaluation 
and dissemination plans. Assuming that those Teacher Centers concerned 
with young children will proceed along similar lines in FY '73, some of the 
outstanding characteristics which will continue are checked in Table 8. 
Several of the areas checked reflect the special concern of the program to 
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provide teachers trained to meet the needs of children from low-income 
families. 

Program Planning and Evaluation— OASPE. OE and HSMHA 
OASPE's investment in early childhood in FY '73 is contingent upon 
Departmental plans not yet completed. However, it is likely the major 
emphasis will continue to be on policy studies, cost-benefit studies and 
other projects to assist policy and research planning, and on the 
evaluation of programs of broad social interest, with a special concern 
for the development, care and education of disadvantaged children. 

Broad areas which will be the focus of continuing concern in OASPE are 
checked in Table 8. The Office of Education's Office of Program Planning 
and Evaluation has not yet determined its FY '73 early childhood research 
activities. OPPE, HSMHA, has planned two early childhood projects for 
FY '72, both of which are concerned with improvement in the organiza- 
tion and delivery of health care services. FY '73 plans are not yet 
determined. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

While definite plans for OEO research have not been made for FY '73, 
they are likely to be concerned with the effect of a variety of social 
programs on young children. The focus on the development and evaluation 
of day care programs and the impact of their social, health and edu- 
cational components will continue to be of major importance. 

In addition, future research will bear upon the study of workable 
alternatives to day care such as income maintenance programs, parent 
employment programs, and the effect of changes in housing and basic 
living conditions. Another possible area for study concerns combinations 
of programs which are likely to benefit children of average-income as 
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well as low-income families. Study of methodology which will pemit 
"criterion-based" program evaluation is also a major interest. The con- 
tinuation of OEO research along these lines will make important contri- 
butions to a number of areas needing additional study - see Table 8. 

Priority Areas Needing Study 

. From Table 8, which indicates the broad areas of major concern of 
the agencies for FY '73 research, one of the most obvious trends is that 
more agencies are planning work in the environmental effects area than 
they carried out in FY '71 (Table 2). We pointed out in the previous 
chapter that more of the agencies in FY '71 focused on each of the de- 
velopmental processes than on the individual environmental or intervention 
research areas. If we can assume that the involvement of a greater number 
of agencies is evidence of a greater amount of work, then there will be 
more of a balance between "process" and "environmental" research in 
FY '73. (Information on the percentage of research planned in each area 
for FY '73 is not available as it was for FY '71 - shown in Table 4. 
Therefore, caution must be used in comparing data for the two years. What 
we have pointed out is a general trend in the flow of research activity). 

Activity is still low in total life space studies, i.e., studies 
which are concerned with the interrelatedness of factors in the child's 
surrounding environment, which thus take an ecological view of environ- 
mental influences. Projects planned in FY '73 to study individual fac- 
tors in the primary environment (home, school or neighborhood, and the 
people and materials found therein) and individual social programs are 
about equal. There is slightly more attention directed to studies on 
combinations of more than one social program. or more than one primary 
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influence than on programs or Influences studied individually. The bulk 
of the study of combined Influences concerns the primary Influences - an 
area in which the provision of effective comprehensive programs (in day 
care particularly) has been of growing concern. The National Program on 
Early Childhood Education in NCERD is planning a major effort to develop, 
test and demonstrate conqtrehensive models for the care and education of 
young children, from Infants to eight-year-olds, for the next few years. 

The study of alternative broad-scale social programs is just getting 
under way (see the Appendix) and It will be several years before informa- 
tion on the right combinations of social programs for different groups 
of children will be available. 

Research on child advocacy and child care programs (the latter 
including day care and preschool education) are examples of research on 
social programs. The fact that 9 out of 11 agencies plan work in the 
child care area is proof that this area will continue to be of major 
Interest in the next few years. And because child care programs will 
continue to serve children of low-income families to a large extent, the 
amount of research related to low-income children will remain at a high 
level (the research of eight agencies will benefit poor children in FY '73). 
Research related to child advocacy programs will continue to grow as the 
field of child advocacy becomes the focus of even greater social concern. 
Three agencies (OCD, NIMH and OE) have planned FY '73 studies specifically 
related to child advocacy. TVo others, MCHS and SRS, have planned research 
concerned with the efficient provision of services to children, which is 
therefore directly related to child advocacy. 
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The large amounts of work planned to study family and community 
involvement are a result of major interest in the provision of compre- 
hensive services in day care and child development programs* including 
preschool education programs for handicapped children. Since there is 
a growing emphasis in these programs to involve the family and parents 
in the education and care of their children* there is a concomitant 
growth in research activity related to parents and family. Further, 
the provision of comprehensive services, particularly in the programs of 
BEH* depends upon the cooperation and involvement of a variety of health* 
education and welfare agencies in the community, and hence research 
related to community involvement is likely to grow. The expansion of 
child advocacy programs, since they will draw upon the services of community 
agencies, will cause an expansion of research involving the community also. 

In the study of the developmental processes, the most striking change 
has been in research on the whole child (as opposed to research on one of 
the processes, such as cognitive development). Whereas in FY '71 this 
area was of major concern in only two agencies, four agencies are planning 
to give major effort to research bearing on the child as a total entity 
in FY '73. Research is planned by more agencies in the area of social- 
emotional development than in previous years. In effect, this means that 
for the first time cognitive development and social -emotional development 
will receive about equal attention by agencies. Physical development will 
be supported by two agencies, with the greatest amount of research to be 
found in NICHD. 

The three areas which relate to the research process - planning, 
dissemination and methodology - remain at relatively low levels in the 
overall plans for FY '73. It is significant that the four agencies which 
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plan to give a major emphasis to research which assists planning are 
different from the agencies which have a major interest in the improve- 
ment of research methodology. (Most of the former have been involved 
primarily in applied research; the latter in basic .vesearch - either 
currently or recently). More study is needed on the development of co- 
ordinated goals for child development research and national goals for 
child development. Most of the dissemination "research" will be in the 
area of training - either training of school personnel and parsnts for 
preschool programs (NCERD, BEH, 3EFD) 0 \ personnel for medical, health 
or welfare programs (NICHD, MCHS, SRS). Inasmuch as training courses 
are only one way to pass on the results of research, studies which focus 
on other means of disseminating information effectively need to be con- 
sidered. The informal use of the mass media (print and TV) needs to be 
investigated as a means of comnunicating research information. In addi-^ 
tion, various means to reach a wider audience including other researchers, 
legislators and policy makers must be developed. 

A related area which needs immediate and extended research, and which 
is not included by any agency as a priority or problem, is the progra-u 
multiplier effect. This multiplier effect relates to the problem of 
moving a program from a proven "model" or "demonstration" to a national 
program. The issue may be seen as part of research utilization and dis- 
semination but that obscures the problem. Economics, technology, science, 
and ecology have recognized that a linear increase in inputs does not give 
you a linear increase in outputs. Usually, it takes an exponential in- 
crease in inputs to achieve a linear output. We have seen during the 60' s 
the impact of this factor on Head Start, Follow Through, Job Corps, 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps* Medicaid, Medicare, and almost all national 
programs. This raises a basic issue of whether the "modeling" approach 
is valid and whether evaluated demonstrations are really worthwhile. 

Most demonstrations succeed, and most demonstrations never become national 
programs - where this is attempted, the cost increases and the quality 
of the program decreases. 

Research on methodology - on valid ways of conducting and evaluating 
research - will be of major concern in four agencies. A specific question 
needing study in this area is the process of conducting projects with the 
cooperation and understanding of the people involved and affected by 
the study. Whether the general area needs more support will be considered 
by the Interagency Panel. The same is true of longitudinal studies. 

While in FY '71 no agency had over 40% of its work in longitudinal re- 
search, five agencies plan to give it substantial support in FY '73. 

It has been mentioned that nearly all the agencies plan to conduct 
research which will be of benefit primarily to children of low-income 
families. About half will include research which can benefit children 
of other socio-economic classes, or all children. Four agencies (NIMH, 
BEH, SRS, MCHS) have special areas of major focus - the physically, 
emotionally, socially or intellectually handicapped. Additional con- 
sideration needs to be given to the question of what is a fair distri- 
bution of research among children from a variety of social, economic and 
cultural backgrounds, including middle-class as well as poor children, 
and for the benefit of "normal" as well as handicapped children. 

Individualized instruction will receive major attention in two 

agencies in FY '73 (in only one, if the Follow Through development 

the 

program changes greatly). It is/relatively strongly financed 
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Table 9 



Areas and Kinds of Research In Which Fewer than 5 Agencies Plan to 
Conduct Ma lor Research In FY 1973* N=ll Agencies 



Areas and Kinds of Research Number of Agencies I 

Whole child 4 g 

(SRS, NCERD, BEH, OEO) I 



Total life space 1 

(NIMH) 

Alternative social programs, other than child 

care or preschool programs 3 

(OEO, NICHD, SRS) 

Physical health and development 2 

(NICHD, MCHS) 

Planning of research goals 4 

(OCD, NIMH, SRS, NCERD) 

Research to benefit all children 4 

(OCD, NICHD, NIMH, OASPE) 

Research methodology 4 

(NICHD, MCHS, NCERD, OEO) 

Research dissemination, other than formal 

training 1 

(OCD) 

Television instruction 2 

(BEH, NCERD) 

Individual instruction 2 

(NCERD, Follow Through) 

Basic research 3 

(NICHD, NCERD, NIMH) 



* The initials in parentheses stand for the agencies which will 
conduct research in the areas indicated. 
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IV. Toward the Future: Tasks of the Interagency Panel 

We are none of us seers. Yet the business of studying childhood and 
the needs of children, and especially the business of planning for future 
research and service concerning children, demands that we sensitize our- 
selves to the potential societies for which our children are being pre- 
pared, and with which they will interact - both shaping and being 
shaped in the process. 

The Interagency Panel members, therefore, have a dual task. As out- 
lined in the preceding chapters, considerable work remains to be done to 
carry out the research program to which agencies have already coimnltted 
themselves, and to develop new programs of research in areas considered 
important, but not yet receiving adequate support. In addition, the 
Panel members must continue the ongoing process of conntunlcation and 
coordination which has already been so fruitful. These are the short- 
range goals. But the Panel members have another task, as well: a 

long-range goal of developing and working within a frame of reference 
which will permit more rational allocation of research resources. Such 
an effort will make possible not only Increased coordination of research 
on an Interagency basis but will Increase knowledge about children in a 
more systematic way. Some basic steps needed for both short and long- 
range goals to be reached will be outlined in this Chapter. 

Immediate Tasks 

Identifying Research Gaps and Imbalances 

In the immediate future, the Interagency Panel has several major 
items on its agenda. First, more specific analysis is needed of 
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possible gaps in the planned FY '73 research efforts - recognized by mea- 
suring planned research activities against the priority areas identified 
by the Panel members. The preliminary analysis presented in this re- 
port has revealed several broad research areas in which relatively 
little research activity is planned (as shown in Table 9). The Panel 
members recognize the need for closer examination to determine whether 
additional amounts of research attention are indeed required in these 
areas. It is also Important to review those areas which appear to be 
receiving adequate research (judging by the number of agencies pro- 
viding or expecting to provide support) , and to see whether the distri- 
bution of work and the patterns of distribution are sufficient to meet 
real needs. (Similarly, Instances of overlap and duplication of 
effort must be identified.) The next steps will be for the agencies 
to determine together what can be done to assure a balanced Interagency 
research program, and then to make recommendations to appropriate 
officials. 

Refining and Updating the Interagency Information System 

The analysis has not only revealed gaps and duplication of effort, 
it has strongly implied the need for more detailed coordination of 
planning. As the Panel members look forward to planning together 
on a more systematic basis, it is essential that Information regard- 
ing each agency's research efforts become part of a more refined 
system than presently exists. An adequate information system Is the 
sine qua non of effective planning. Procedures for collecting and 
reporting information In a standard fashion need to be developed - 
procedures which are compatible in every way possible with existing 
Information systems of the member agencies. Scientific methods of 
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storing, updating and retrieving information must be used. In addi- 
tion, a conceptual framework for the analysis and interpretation of 
child development research data is being developed. Panel members 
are already involved in these activities. To provide assistance and 
additional information services to the Panel, an Information Secre- 
tariat is being established within the Office of Child Development. 

The Secretariat will provide the means to the agencies most vitally 
involved in early childhood research to develop a common information 
system for reporting and analyzing their research. With this, a re- 
liable base will be available to assist the coordination of future 
planning. 

Continuing Analysis of Research Findings and Social Trends 

A significant function of the Panel is to assess research needs, 
based on an evaluation of the status of early childhood research in 
relation to major social directions and issues. Given the dynamic 
nature of scientific progress and of social change, the process of 
determining research needs is an ongoing one, never to be completed. 
While the major thrust of early childhood research in the near future 
is likely to remain essentially as it has been outlined in this re- 
port, new questions and directions are bound to emerge as old prob- 
lems are attacked and solved* Continued analysis of research findings, 
and sensitivity to major social currents will form the basis of the 
Panel's future determination of research priorities. The newly estab- 
lished Secretariat will provide the back-up work for this effort. 

Long-Range Tasks 

If future social needs are to be anticipated and met effect- 
ively in the field of early childhood research, several inter- 
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related steps will have to be taken. These include identifying future 
research needs based on predicted social programs and scientific con- 
cerns, and coordinating Federal efforts concerning early childhood 
research and development with those of non-Federal organizations. 

Identifying Future Research Needs Based on Predicted Social Problems 
and Scientific Knowledge 

a. Social Trends . Research Interest in the period of early child- 
hood stems from two main sources: a) concern with the early childhood 
period itself, and a desire to understand its nature and improve its 
quality; and b) concern with the early childhood period as a forma- 
tive precursor of later development (whether later childhood, adolescence, 
or adulthood), and a desire to shape the course of development toward 
desirable (or away from undesirable) later ends. Planning for research 
to meet either or both of these goals requires understanding of the 
kind of society in which children are growing up, and the kind of so- 
ciety in which they, as adults, are likely to live. 

We are living in a time of rapid, almost breathtaking social and 
technical change. In the course of a lifetime, now, there are often as 
many inventions and alterations in life style and values as there were 
over many previous generations, and even whole civilizations. The 
values, beliefs, and child rearing practices appropriate to our own 
upbringing and the conduct of our lives in contemporary society may 
well be inappropriate for raising the future adults of the year 2000 
and beyond. Although we cannot predict with precision what that future 
society will be like, it is well to search out the best available opinion 
and projections, to better understand the social context which will 
affect and be affected by early childhood research in the future. 
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Predicting the future depends upon acute perceptions of current 
trends and countertrends. Thus, it is essential that present social 
currents and changes be analyzed, particularly those that appear to have 
a bearing on the character of the child's immediate physical and so- 
cial environment, or on the social, intellectual, and emotional demands 
likely to be placed upon him as he grows up. For example, current 
social trends such as "women's liberation," and the ongoing redefini- 
tions of sex roles in our society; experimentation in alternatives to 
the nuclear family; the growing acceptance and encouragement of careers 
for married women; and the shrinking work week (with a greater increase 
in leisure time) are bound to have profound effects on childrearing 
practices, and thus on the children themselves and the kinds of adults 
they subsequently become. Similarly, other social trends, such as a 
growing emphasis on jobs requiring high verbal and symbol manipulation 
skills, an increasingly mobile life style (both socially and spatially), 
rising automation and technologically produced obsolescense of job skills 
in combination with a socially and economically produced and encouraged 
competitiveness - place new demands upon the developing child, who must 
acquire essential social and intellectual skills as well as the psycho- 
logical capacity to respond flexibly and self-conf idently to i .pid change 
and frequent uncertainty. Still other social trends, such as popula- 
tion growth (and efforts to control it), growing ecological awareness, 
changing patterns and attitudes toward race relations, and the ease and 
speed of comnunications (especially through the mass media) are all bound 
to make their mark on our evolving society and the children who grow 
up in it. Once such major trends and their potential contribution to 
the future character of our nation have been systematically explored. 
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essential long-range social Issues, and goals relevant to child develop- 
ment research can then be more readily identified and developed. 

b. Knowledge Trends . Another area bearing on future research needs 
concerns the present and future state of knowledge and methodology in 
the scientific disciplines relevant to early childhood research, includ- 
ing for example, psychology, anthropology or research methodology. 

A critical determinant of research and development priorities is the 
state of the arts in these fields. Basically this means that regard- 
less of the Importance of certain scientific and social questions for the 
well-being of children, they cannot be answered unless the state of 
scientific knowledge and technology is sufficiently sophisticated. At 
the same time, it means that the kinds of questions likely to be asked 
(and answered) by research scientists are those addressed to areas 
already being explored by members of the research community. In other 
words, researchers are likely to be attracted to "hot" areas where pre- 
vious work has already yielded "breakthroughs," regardless of the 
social relevance of these areas. A third implication is that the like- 
lihood of "payoff," whether in new information or in socially applicable 
findings, or both, is greatest in those areas in which an appreciable 
body of knowledge and theory has already been built up. 

Thus, whatever issues are identified by the Panel as essential for 
early childhood research, it will also be necessary to discover how 
well these fit with current and future scientific capabilities. Realistic 
research objectives will reflect a thoughtful assessment and intermesh- 
ing of social and technological trends and needs. 

Providing^ for a Broad Exchange of Information 

The establishment of the Office of Child Development and the 
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creation of the Interagency Panel on Early Childhood Research and Develop- 
ment has helped to create new avenues for comnunication and coordination 
among Federal agencies sharing a coinnon research interest in the early 
childhood years* Other communication linkages need to be forged as 
well, some of which are suggested here* The mechanisms by which they 
can be established will have to be determined out of more extensive 
deliberation by the Panel members* 

If we identify the major components of the early childhood research 
and development system within our country, we find there are several: 
the research sponsors (both Federal and non-Federal) , the research 
scientisti (both basic and applied), the child-oriented practitioners 
who use research results (teachers, physicians, caretakers, parents), 
and the eventual beneficiaries - children and their families* Although 
all of these parts are interrelated, there is normally minimal communi- 
cation from one component of the system to another (say, between re- 
search scientists and practitioners, or between parents and the indivi- 
duals responsible for planning and carrying out research which might 
pertain to their children, or between Federal and non-Federal research 
sponsors) . 

The last groups, for example. Federal and non-Federal research 
sponsors, do not normally plan together efforts which might affect 
a common group of scientists or research subjects* A starting point 
for improved communication in this area, therefore, is for the Panel 
systematically to examine non-Federal research efforts in the field 
of early childhood development to determine areas of focus, and in- 
creasingly to relate these efforts to Federal planning and activities 
in the same field* Subsequently, liaisons can be built with research 




groups outside of the Federal government through conferences, posi- 
tion papers, and other means to be determined - perhaps through 
research. At some point in the future, the means to provide for 
the effective dissemination and exchange of information over a 
broad range of users will be worked out by the Panel with the aid of 
the Secretariat. 

The task of the Interagency Panel is to deal with the above 
goals so that the children of the Nation will benefit by the most 
effective allocation of Federal resources, which will yield the 
most relevant research information about the development of young 



children. 
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